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snggestion he executed his "Rydal "Water," near the poet's 
residence. During his residence in England he also painted 
portraits of Dr. Chalmers, Lord Chancellor Cottenham and 
Macaulay. On his return to New York, in 1845, he commenced 
the execution of a commission from Congress to furnish a series 
of historical paintings for the National Capitol. He was en- 
gaged upon the first of these, representing the cabin of Daniel 
Boone in the wilds of Kentucky, at the time of his death. 
A collection of one hundred and twenty-seven of his paintings 
was exhibited for the benefit of his widow and children. 



MISSAL AND OTHER MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINA- 
TIONS. 

{Weom " PMnting Popularly Explained," by T. 0. Goucr and J. Timbs.) 
Fob many centuries during the middle ages missals (livre 
(Fheures) and other books of prayer were the only literature and 
the sole study of a great number of the people. The monkish 
scholars and devotees especially delighted to embellish these 
books, which formed the charm and solace of their monastic 
existence, and supplied them with a kind of sacred occupation. 
The works of art in these books being of small dimensions,- and 
as part of MSS. which could not be multiplied by printing, 
having a value beyond their illuminations or miniature paint- 
ings, there was both greater facility and greater interest in 
their preservation. All the older specimens being also painted 
on vellum, there was little danger of their decay through time. 
Panels, canvases, and paintings on walls, on the other hand, 
independent of the difficulty of their removal and deposit in 
sate places in cases of emergency, were constantly exposed to 
injuries from which the illuminations of MSS. were preserved, 
from the habit of depositing them in places of safety, and from 
their being closed from the action of the atmosphere. 

Hence, when a hiatus occurs in the history of the art of va- 
'rious countries, it can frequently be filled up by the miniatures 
in these books, which are generally to a considerable extent an 
index to the state of art in other departments. Thus, as Dr. 
Waagen says, " the English specimens supply the only means 
of tracing the historical development of English painting from 
the 9th to the 16th centuries." Moreover, being painted for 
the most part with opaque colors, which, being of mineral or 
earthy extraction, are the most durable, the coloring is sur- 
prisingly pure and brilliant ; and even when the more fugitive 
vegetable tints were employed, from the way in which they 
have been protected from light and damp, they have faded far 
less than if they had been exposed as in other pictures. The 
style of any particular period is, however, not always to be cor- 
rectly appreciated from these performances; for, when the 
higher qualities of art are almost entirely absent, we sometimes 
find a remarkable development of the mere decorative portions 
of painting. For instance, there are in some Byzantine MSS. 
the most splendid arabesques of mixed foliage and animals, and 
the richest architectural fancies in the margins. 

The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship of ancient MSS. 
is replete with interest, and the art of deciphering ancient 
writings, or palaeography, has received of late years some of the 
attention it deserves. We must, however, limit the few re- 
marks our space permits to examples in the art of illuminating, 
or limning, as it was formerly called. But it may be remarked 
that we owe the preservation of some of the most precious 
works of classical authors to what are called palimpsest MSS. 
These are MSS. which have been twice written. From the 



difficulty of procuring vellum, the mediaeval calligraphers fre- 
quently erased the writing of some antique MS. to make way 
for their own ; but chemistry has furnished us with the means 
of making the original visible. 

The word " miniature " derives its origin from the practice 
of writing the rubrics or initial letters, etc., with minium, or 
red-lead. The French term " illuminer " is supposed to be de- 
rived from the custom of illuminating or heightening the light 
with gold. " The art' of miniature painting was divided into 
two branches : the professors of the first were styled 'miniatori,' 
or miniature painters, or illuminators of books ; and those of 
the second, ' miniatori caligrafi,' or ' pulchri scriptores.' To 
the first class belonged the task of painting the Scripture stories, 
the borders, and the arabesques, and of laying on the gold and 
ornaments of the MS. The second wrote the whole of the 
work, and those initial letters generally drawn with blue or 
red, full of flourishes and fanciful ornaments, in which the 
patience of the writer is frequently more to be admired than 
his genius." * 

That the miniature painter was generally distinct from the 
calligrapher, is evident from the fact that some MSS. want the 
initial letters altogether, the spaces being left to be filled in by 
the more strictly "decorative" artist. But Mrs. Merrifield 
tells us that the two branches were sometimes practised by the 
same person ; whence the term " writing " was also extended 
to painting, and the word was not confied to miniature paint- 
ing only, but was applied to painting on glass, which was also 
called " writing on glass." Vasari intimates that the initial or 
large-letter writing was a distinct occupation about 1350 ; for 
he says, in the Life of Don Lorenzo, that the monk Don Jacopo 
was the most distinguished large-letter writer in Europe in the 
fourteenth century. This Don Jacopo " wrote " for his monas- 
tery, Degl' Angeli in Florence, twenty folio choral books, the 
miniature illuminations of which were painted by Don Silves- 
tro, a brother of the same monastery ; and so highly was their 
skill esteemed by their brother monks, that they embalmed their 
right hands after their death, and preserved them in a casket 
with the utmost veneration. These large illuminated initials 
are ornamented with all kinds of fanciful objects and figures, as 
men, animals, birds, flowers, etc. They are called lettres histo- 
ries, because they generally illustrate the text. In English 
and French MSS. of the fourteenth century, initials in purple 
red and gold are very frequent, in which are disposed figures of 
men and animals. The ornamentation is usually extended in 
spiral scrolls along the upper and lower margins of the page ; 
and these also support small groups or single figures of dogs, 
hares, apes, etc. These illuminated letters are said to have 
commenced with the Greeks .in the seventh century ; and they 
attained their ntmost elaboration in the twelfth. 

Among the more celebrated miniatori were Simone Memmi, 
Giotto, Fra Angelico da Fiesole, Franco Bolognese (mentioned 
by Dante in canto xi. of the Purgatorio), John Van Eyck, 
Squarcione, Girolamo dai Libri,tMemling, Gherado of Florence, 
of the school of Ghirlandaio, and Ginlio Clovio. But most of 
these were equally, or still more distinguished in other branches 
of art. Memling, the Flemish master, was perhaps the best of 
all illuminators. The Italian, Giulio Clovio, the pupil of Giulio 

* Mrs. Merrifield's Ancient Practice, etc., p. xxix. 

f So named — dai IAbri, literally " of the books " — from his em- 
ployment. His father, Francesco dai Libri, was also a celebrated 
though inferior illuminator. 
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Romano, produced, however, some extraordinarily, elaborate 
and highly finished miniatures. According to Yasari, he spent 
nine years in executing twenty-six miniatures in a breviary of 
the Virgin for the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, now in the 
Royal Library at Naples. And Mr. Humphreys tells us, in his 
Illuminated books of the Miidle Ages (with the beautiful illus- 
trations by Mr. Owen Jones), that a medal was struck in his 
honor. Attavante, a Florentine artist of the fifteenth century, 
was a very celebrated illuminator of MSS. A magnificent mis- 
sal which he illuminated for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary, is in the library at Brussels ; and the former regents of 
Belgium used to take their official oath upon it. 

The pigments employed were prepared with the greatest 
care ; and were commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of 
linen cloth in the liquid dyes — hence called " clothlet colors." 
When the colors were required for use a small portion of the 
cloth was cut off and placed in a shell containing water, and 
the tints were generally converted into " body colors " by the 
admixture of white, for we seldom find the shading transparent. 
The vehicle was egg, gum, or glne, dissolved in water, but 
usually diluted sufficiently to leave the surface dull and nnshin- 
ing. D'Agincourt, however, mentions some miniatures, the 
colors of which are insoluble in water ; and Dr. Dibdin states, 
in describing the illuminations of a MS. of the Codex Jnstinianus 
of the fourteenth century, that on close examination the colors 
appear to have been mixed up with a glossy material not un- 
like oil [?]. 

THE CRAYON. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 07 DESIGN. 
Fikst Notice. 

The 35th annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design opened on the 12th nit. It contains 668 works of ArJ; 
by 261 artists ; there are 113 Figure-subjects, 255 Landscapes, 
12 Marines, 146 Portraits, 31 pictures of Animal Life, 28 Fruit- 
and-Flower subjects, 8 pieces of Sculpture, the balance consist- 
ing of engravings, sketches and architectural designs. The 
hanging committee have rejected over 150 works, always 
retaining, however, one work by every contributor when more 
than one was sent ; there are but very few exceptions to this 
rule. The arduous and thankless duty of hanging the pictures 
has been performed by the committee with commendable judg- 
ment and impartiality ; no exhibition in the world — certainly 
not in Europe — is hung with the same consideration for the 
rights of all.* One thing should be said of the present exhibi- 
tion — it does not fully represent our progress in Art during the 
past year.' Many admirable works painted this past winter in 
our city have been sent away or are otherwise unattainable. 

* In qualification of our remark we would mention one case of 
hanging, where the artist has reasonable ground for complaint — May's 
" Columbus' First Idea of the New World ;" whatever the merits of 
this picture may be, it is hung too high considering the artist's repu- 
tation, and the circumstance of his being abroad. Again, why 
should any gentleman's portrait be on the line ? Nos. 430 and 481 
might have been placed elsewhere. No. 460 is another instance of 
questionable hanging. 



Kensett, Chnrcb, Gray, Edmonds, Hicks, Rossiter and Cropsey, 
who have all contributed important works to exhibitions for 
the past five years, and who have all been actively employed, 
send nothing. When we add to the works by these gentlemen 
not sent, other superior works also not sent by artists who do 
contribute, it will be readily seen the exhibition might have 
been more interesting and illustrative of onr Art-progress. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the collection is a fine one, 
and quite satisfactory to every genuine lover of Art. 

On entering the rooms, the visitor stops first before the draw- 
ings in crayon, pencil and water color arranged in the first gal- 
lery. Amongst the most attractive of these are a series by 
Saintin, including a head of M. de Montholon, a small three- 
quarter length figure, and a profile portrait of Madame Gassier, 
both in crayon ; also a child's head. In truth of character and 
refinement of execution these drawings are not often surpassed. 
One of Saintin's choice works is a pastel-drawing, called " The ■ 
Toilet," in which the drawing of the femme de chamibre't head 
and drapery may be pointed to as a fine example of artistic 
skill. Babbt's heads of Whittier and the artist Ames, are 
fine specimens of portraiture, and his drawing of " The Mother- 
less " will deservedly command attention. A head of Mignot, by 
Rowse, is one of this artist's standard productions ; it may be 
cited as an example of the true ideal in portrait Art. Fine as 
the male heads of Rowse are, we regret that he has not some 
female subject, in order that the difficulties of his art as well as 
the triumphs of his genius might be more fully demonstrated. 
J. W. Hill contributes a number of pen, oil, and water-color 
drawings, remarkable for conscientions stndy. Euu Maky 
Gove has in this room five heads of marked excellence, which 
are superior to any previous work ; we would indicate '•'Ap- 
ples, Sir," as the best one. Some clever pencil designs by 
Lumly, and several admirable works by amateurs, will not be 
overlooked, such as a "Sundown," by Faxooneb, views by* 
Bayard Taylob, a water-color composition by Panton, pencil 
drawings by Miss Colman, and' a series of water-color drawings 
by M. de Tbobbiand. MoLenan contributes two pen-drawings, 
full of humor, and Mayeb, of Baltimore, a crayon head of a 
a Jester of great^merit. Several architectural drawings are of 
interest, among which is a fine perspective view of Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, by Mould. One attraction of this gallery 
is the sculpture by Launt Thompson, consisting of the medal- 
lions of " L' Allegro"" " II Penseroso," and a bust of a boy. The 
bnst is particularly beantiful, what we would call a master- 
piece; the drapery is simple and the expression is as refined as 
one could desire to see ; this bust is very elaborately executed, 
but its finish does not interfere with or seem to be more in the 
artist's mind than the sentiment of his subject. We would call 
attention also to the three compositions in the passage-way 
leading to the sixth gallery, by Rogkbs, which are admirable 
examples of humorous character. 

In the fifth gallery we find the most important examples of 
landscape Art. First among them is, "Base of the Rocky 
Mountains," by Biebstadt. This large picture, over eight feet 
in length, shows at the first glance the work of a powerful 
hand. The point of view is well selected, the topographical 
features are rendered with great accuracy, all the details of trees 
and table-land, and of the mountains are admirably drawn; the 
objects that enliven the scene, such as the herds of buffalo and 
Indian hunters in the foreground, are true in aotion and charac- 
ter, and are appropriately introduced ; the composition is good, 
and the effects and gradation of atmosphere ab,p,w fine taste and 



